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HE Trustees of the Free Public Library of the town of 
Kearny, County of Hudson and State of New Jersey, 
propose to erect a public library building in the aforesaid 
town, on property situate on the southeast corner of 
Kearny and Garfield Avenues, size of lot 100x100. The 
cost of the building complete, without the furniture, not 
to exceed the sum of $35,000. 

The aforesaid trustees invite architects to submit 
suitable plans with detail of construction for the afore- 
said building on or before March 1, 1906, at 8 p. m., at the 
Town at Kearny, N. J., at which time they will con- 
sider the plans and specifications. The trustees, however, 
reserve ths right to reject any or all the plans which may 
be submitted at that time. All applications signed by 


name. 
E. A. STRONG, Secretary. 
Kearny, N. J., January 27, 1906. 


PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


HAT New York City, as well as the cities of the Orient, is 
keenly alive to the needs of securing breathing spots in ad- 
vance of the march of its huge population is evidenced by an admin- 
istration bill introduced at Albany during the closing days of January 
authorizing the city to expend two million five hundred thousand 
dollars for the purpose of establishing a recreation seashore colony. 
The colony is intended for destitute sick and convalescent patients 
from the public institutions and is to be under the authority of a 
board consisting of the Health Department, the President of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals, and the Commissioner of Charities. The 
provisions of the bill give this board the authority to acquire a site 
on the seashore in or adjacent to the city, and ‘‘to erect buildings 
and lay out avenues, parks, and play grounds’’ for the comfort and 
well being ot the persons received. 


te SELES IN SPAIN ’’ are probably the easiest castles to 

obtain, but according to some of the European papers, 
those of France are a close second. The continuance of republic- 
anism in France has made itself felt amongst the old and aristocratic 
families, so that a number of French chateaux can now be pur- 
chased at bargain prices and are almost in a class with the abandoned 
farms in New England. It is said that castles on the Rhine were 
formerly within the reach of men of modest fortune, but they have 
now been moved up from the bargain counter leaving the old French 


homes without competitors at the price. 


Twenty-eight thousand dollars which would hardly purchase 
a modest residence in New York is all that is asked for the Chateau 
de Villandry, a noble pile with a high visible roof built toward the 
close of the sixteenth century, and regarded as a very pure specimen 
of that period. The wings of the house enclose a beautiful court 
of honor and there are ornamental gardens within the estate in the 
style of the period. Older still is a chateau near Dreux built in 
the days of Louis XIII, and a good specimen of that period, which 
is said to have been very little altered since its erection and yet the 
entire building with its lake, fruit gardens, and parks can be had for 
the same sum that the ordinary New Yorker pays for a small resi- 
dence. The list of castle bargains is a long one and they seem to 
offer tempting opportunities for men with modest fortunes and a 


taste for romance. 


Ee is evident that the movement for free art now being agitated 

through the country is not to find absolutely plain sailing. 
Sculpture conceived in America and executed in Europe has come 
into collision with insufficiently protected American industry. Cer- 
tain sculptors having contracts with the government have had their 
bronze casting done abroad and the resultant statues being govern- 
ment property have naturally been imported free of duty to the griet 
of the American bronze founder. In consequence the Henry-Bon- 
nard Company has made a protest to the Secretary of War with 
particular reference to the statue of General McClellan which Fred- 
eric Macrnonnies has had cast in Europe, and have urged the gov- 
ernment on behalf of their industry that at least in government 
works an administration professing devotion to the protective prin- 
ciple should insist. that works of this character be executed in the 
United States. In the answer made by Secretary Taft to the pro- 
test, this gentleman carefully avoided expressing himself as to the 


principle involved, but simply stated that as far as the McClellan 


statue was concerned, the protest came ‘‘too late.’’ 
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ET BUSY! 


New York Sun architects are among those to whom Pro- 


According to a scientific correspondent in the 
fessor Ossler’s theory does not apply. Being workers in a profes- 
sion which this cheerfu] correspondent inciudes amongst the ‘‘exact 
sciences,’”? our mental activities are kept green even beyond the 
three score years and ten by the strenuous activities which cause 


Our 


lives of high activity in methodized pursuits seem conducive to the 


our gray matter to increase with age rather than to diminish. 


preservation of intellectual vigor, but there must be no relaxation. — 
So get busy and live long. But all the same one of the enigmas of 
the architect’s career has always been the question as to what be- 
comes of all the old draughtsmen. They disappear. The question 
is as unanswerable as the women’s query as to ‘where all the hair 


pins go.”’ 


ITH brick at eleven dollars 

a thousand the building 
industries are eagerly looking for 
substitutes for this time honored 
material, and many of the small 
structures now being erected in the 
suburbs of our large cities are 
utilizing hollow clay and cement 
sections for the construction of their 
the 
have met the demand by the 


walls, while manufacturers 
preparation of blocks of various 
sizes and shapes many of which 
allow for the construction of a thin 
wall in the thickness of one block 
thereby saving in the labor as well 
and securing the necessary bond by 


interlocking joints in the material. 


Ov 


which never misses an opportunity 


esteemed contemporary 
Insurance Engineering 
to have a fling at the architectural 
profession, in speaking of the pro- 
posed revision of the building 
code urges that ‘‘If the present 
building code does not nreet the de- 


mands of the growing metropolis, 


Architects of To-Day. 


it should be amended without re- tins ciseee 
gard to esthetic conditions.’’. The 

italics are ours, and this on the 

face of the fact that fortunately for our cities it is becoming a recog- 
nized principle in our civic awakening that a proper respect for these 
very ‘‘zsthetic considerations’’ is one of the best commercial assets 
that a city can possess, and of course the commercial asset is always 
the prime consideration with our insurance friends. Never mind if 
the building is unlivable and unsanitary, if it’s a good ‘‘risk’’, it’s 
a good building as long as the owner will stand the premiums. 
But some of the owners won’t pay. Negotiations have recently 
been opened by a syndicate of Brooklyn manufacturers who are tired 
of the treatment received from New York companies, to place one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of insurance in England, where they 
can secure much cheaper rates than are now given by the close 


combination working under the local underwriters. 


GORDON, NEW YORK, 


buildings designed by him. 


LATE GLASS architecture as applied to the store front prob- 
lem continues to be one of the live questions in our modern 
urban architecture. It is useless to attempt to protest against the 
commercial requirements; which however unconstructive and un- 
architectural according to our older accepted standards, are not so 
inconsistent when considered in conjunction with the steel trame. 
German cities seem to be solving the problem in their <‘Secession’’ 
movement, as they are solving most of the knotty problems of mod- 
ern industrial art, and designers of city buildings would do well to 
study the recent commercial work of German architects. Let any 
man who knows his New York thoroughly, think it over, and he 
will call to mind many fine buildings where the architect has refused 
to bow to the commercial demand, where the stores have been rental 
failures until alterations have been 
made, causing a worse condition 
than would have existed if the origi- 
nal designer had recognized the 


The 
point is the Mail & Express build- 


inevitable. latest case in 
ing with its really fine caryatides 
representing the four continents 
supporting the first story, which 
now poke their sculptured heads out 
of the top of a show window con- 
taining a gorgeous display of hats. 
The commercial public demands 
that the show window be given 
all the projection as the city ordi- 
nance allows; that as large and 
uninterrupted expanse of plate glass 
be obtained as is possible; and 
that there be ample space for 
signs. The designer who fails to 
reckon with these conditions, does 
not answer the modern problem 
and courts the early marring of 
his work. 


| is so seldom that an architect 

secures political preferment 
that we note with surprise that 
«the organization’ in the Bronx 
has followed up its election of an 
architect as its political leader by 
securing its best commissionership 


for another. George M. Wal- 


- grove who has been a practicing architect in New York for some 


twenty years has been appointed Park Commissioner of the Borough 
of the Bronx. 


E are glad to see that the city has paid a well-deserved 

_ tribute to Mr. C. B. J. Snyder the architect of the Board 
of Education by raising his salary from eight to ten thousand dollars. 
Mr. Snyder deserves well of the city. There are few public works 
of which New York can be so justly proud as it can of the school 
At the same time that the Board of 
Estimate increased Mr. Snyder’s salary, it advised that the pay of 
draughtsmen in the various city departments be increased so that the 
municipality could secure and keep the services of thorough and 
efficient men. 
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iy the evening of February z1st, Mr. Henry Hornbostel will 

lecture at the Architectural League of New York, taking for 
bis subject <*The Technical School im Pitsburgh,’’ of which he is 
the architect. The lecture will be illustrated with lantern slides 
amd should attract a large attendance. 


MMENDATORE BONI is continuing his exploration of 

the large ancient drain which descends from the Capitol at 
Rome, barrows under the modern road which divides the Forum 
imto two unequal parts, and continues its course as far as the site of 
the Arch of Tiberius, erected in 16 A. D. to commemorate the 
defeat of the German tribes and the recovery of two of the eagles 
lose by Varus seven vears earlier. As the drain was constructed in 
the second century B. C., and was disused after the erection of the 
Arch of Tiberius, ail materials discovered im it cannot be of later 
date tham the year 16 of our era, and therefore belong, for the most 
part, to the Augustam age. Already Commendatore Boni has dis- 
covered im this disused drain pieces of lamps and jars, coins of Aug- 
ustus and Tiberius, ffagments of glass, and numerous other objects 
Mlustrative of the life of the period. 


The Society of Beaux Arts Architects 


INCORPORATED 1894. 


JOSEPH H. HUNT, 
Treasurer. 


LLOYD WARREN, 
3 E39 St 
Chairman Committee on 
Education. 
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CLASS B—ORDER PROBLEM. 
A FACADE IN THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 
( By Lloyé Warren_) 
Am order of engaged Cormthian columns shall decorate the 


of the Pest Triamon of Versailles, the width of the building not ex- 
ceeding sixty-five feet. 
Requred- - 
_ Por the equisse, 2 plan, section and elevation of the wall 
at ,), scale. 

Por the rendu, the same drawings at 1 scale and a detail 
consisting of the entablature, capital, base, and plan of 
cornice looking upwards, with various classic of rena- 
issamce fragments at convenient scale. 

The whole drawing to fill 2 sheet of double elephant 
Whatman. 


REPORT OF JUDGMENT. 


fromt of a two-story house, giving out om a terrace, im the manner’ 


crass “*s”” o@DEE PREOBLEM. A FACADE. 

Freifime, FA. . . - New York Atelier fallade § Mention placed IV. 
Milken, HO. |. - New York = Atelier Barber 
Comelley, R.L. - - New York Attelier Barber- Mention piaced III. 
Hoctee,C. A. . - . New York Atelier Barber Mention 
Kiembat,G Ro . - New York Atelier Hornbostei Mention 
Rosen, 1 “ . . New York = Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Heghes, J- J- . . ~ New York Atelier Hornbostei Mention 
Flanagen, _ . _ New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Nat, AE - - - New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Holiaed,G  - «- «2. New York = Arelier Hornbostel Mention 
Chad, A.R- - . . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
bens, FH. . . . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 

x, B. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 


Soldwedel, F. A. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Amory, F.D., Jr. . - New York 140 West rosth Street Mention 
Hazell, A. - - « New York Atelier Y. M. C. A. 

Reinhardt, C. M New York Atelier R. W. Gibson Mention 
Coleman, W.B - New York Ateller R W. Gibson Mention 
Pringle, T - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Griffin, F. - - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Markley, HE. . - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Robling, Of. . - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
McQueen, J. M. - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Burton, HS... - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Hutchins, W. P-. - Pittsburg Atelier Carmegie Tech. S. Mention 
Back, E. P - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
King, W. H - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Men. pl’d II. 
Ronach, S. A - Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Amberses, W. L . Pittsburg Atelier Carnegie Tech. S. Mention 
Barns, F. J - Sc. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Duncan, R. C - Se. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Men. placed I. 
Price, C. B - Se. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Large, J. A - St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Wagner, S. P - Washington Atelier George Mention 
McAuley, H. N - Washington Atelier George Mention 
Ihman, N. P. - Washington Atelier George Mention 
Pistoria, I. H - Washington Atelier George Mention 
Halley, Wm. M - New York Atelier fallade Mention 
Huhrer, J. W- - Brooklyn Atelier 75 Eldert St. 

Stevenson, H_ S. - Baltimore Atelier P. B. Tuzo Mention 
Borgin, C. M. - Philadelphia Atelier T. Square Club Mention 
Benker, R. B. - Philadelphia Atelier T. Square Club Men. placed II. 
Dorsey, L. M- - Philadelphia Atelier T. Square Club Mention 


ARCHAEOLOGY PROBLEM. 


A MANTEL LOUIS XIV. 
( By Lloyd Warren. ) 


The magnificence which was typical of the reign of this sover- 
eign expressed itself often in the sumptuous decoration lavished on 
the interiors of palaces and dwellings, as may be seen at Versailles 
and Fontainebleau. 
ed; marbles, gilt, bronzes, tapestries, and brocades, on the designs 
of which the greatest artists were employed, the talents of Coyse- 
vox, Le Moyne, Lebrun, and many others being brought into re- 


A profusion of precious materials was employ- 


quisition for this purpose. 

To the design of monumental mantel-pieces especially was 
much skill and study applied as may be seen by consulting the work 
of Daniel Marot and of Berain, his successor. 

It is one of these mantels which forms the subject of this de- 
sign, and it must be borne ia mind that the fire-place and the motives 
which crown and flank it should be closely linked in a single com- 
position which shall not exceed in dimension twelve feet by twenty- 
two. 

For the sketch a plan, section, and elevation at 4 inch scale 
are required; for the rendu an elevation and section at one inch 
scale and a plan at % inch. 


REPORT OF JUDGMENT. 


AECHAEOLOGY—A LOUIS XIV MANTEL. 


Fenton, W. H - Philadelphia Atelier Cret Mention 
Bodine, F. L - Philadelphia Atelier Cret Men. placed I. 
Dunlap, M. K - Philadelphia Atelier Cret Men. placed I1I. 
Rogers, H. P_, Jr., Ithaca Atelier Cornell Univ. Men. placed II. 
Marsh, R. E. Ithaca Atelier Cornell Univ. 

Taylor, W. C Ithaca Atelier Cornell Univ. Mention 
Horton, H. $ Ithaca Atelier Cornell Univ. Mention 
Tallet, Pal, New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 


ESSRS. Frederick B. Hinchman, Carl F. Pilat and Frank 

W. Tooker have entered into a partnership for the practice 

of Landscape Architecture and Engineering, under the firm name 
of Hinchman, Pilat & Tooker with offices at 52 Broadway, New 
York. They are prepared to handle landscape work of every 


description. 
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Dunn & Watson, Arch’s. 


INTERIOR, COTTAGE, ABINGER, SURREY. 


Ss. 


Dunn & Watson, Arch’ 


SIDE VIEW, COTTAGE, ABINGER, SURREY. 


aN 
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Dunn & Watson, Arch’s. 


REAR VIEW, COTTAGE, ABINGER, SURREY. 


Dunn & Watson, Arch’s. 


FRONT VIEW, COTTAGE, ABINGER, SURREY. 


MONTHLY PICTORIAL REVIEW OF OUR ENGLISH CONTEMPORARIES 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN AND SECTION, HIGH SCHOOL, PATERSON, N. J. g W. T. Fanning, Architect 
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ACCEPTED PLANS, HIGH SCHOOL, PATERSON, N. J. 


FIRST FLOOR 


THIRD FLOOR 
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W. T. Fanning, Architect. 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN AND SECTIONS, HIGH SCHOOL, PATERSON, N. J. John V. Van Pelt, Architect. 
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COMPETITIVE PLANS, HIGH SCHOOL, PATERSON, N. J. John V. Van Pelt, Architect. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT.* 


Copyrighted, 1904—Henry R. Towne, 
Celtic: 


350 to 1050 A. D. Developed by work of early Irish monks. 


HRISTIAN ornament in general partook 
largely of the character of the art of the 
people among whom Christian doctrines 
were spread. 

Thus in northern Italy in the Early 
Christian period the decoration of ecclesi- 
astical edifices was Byzantine, that being 
the tendency of art in that section. 

In Ireland, however, where strong Celtic 
felt, the 


of the church worked along lines, which 


influences were artists 


early 


are so radically different from the classic, 
as to lead to the strong belief that Celtic 


art was of independent origin or founded on 

Phoenician work introduced by early trad- 

ing brought to high development under Christian influences, pagan 
as its beauty continued to be. 
Here at length is a school 

in which the acanthus 1s ig- 
nored, or if suggested at all, 
only in such form that it can- 
not be definitely classed. In 
fact the almost total absence 
of foliage is one of the mest 


interesting phases of early 


Celtic art. As if to make up 


ss : Chalice of Ardagh, Ireland. 
tor the delicacy and intricacy 
of foliage the most beautifully minute interlaces of a geometrical 
character, diagonals and spirals are woven about or lead up to mon- 
strous animal forms artistically conventionalized, or rather, invented 
tor the very place, since they are 
nearer the beauties of the hob- 
goblin world than of our own. 
The knot is most tellingly intro- 
duced and is a very characteristic 
device. There is a Chinese qual- 
ity to some examples, and in 
other patterns we trace a sem- 
blance to the gold work discov- 
ered at Mycenae, but of all the 
puzzling forms those based on 
the trumpet whorl (7. ¢. the old 


Irish trumpet form in the curves 


Tara Brooch, Ireland, 


between the lines) are the most 
interesting. ‘This ornament does not appear on MSS, after the 


ninth century. Another pattern is that of diagonal lines at regular 


distances apart, which do not interlace but give a strong Chinese, 


effect. This has been called the Z pattern. 


It has been suggested that Celtic art was brought by very early 


voyagers from the East, but there is no actual proof of this. Scan- 


* A series of articles written by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, Architect, forming 
part of ‘* A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware.’ by Henry R. Towne, President of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. This book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x64 " 
John Wiley & Sons, Publishers, Price, $3.00, It is the intention of the publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE to reprint one school in each number. 
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dinavian art was much governed 
by Celtic through the introduc- 
tion of Christianity to the North, 
and even the designs of the 
French and the Lombards show 
strong Celtic influence, but there 
we find the acanthus introduced 
and the Celtic was soon lost in 
the Italian and French Roman- 
esque. 

Celtic jewelry, books, broo- 
ches, and pins, discovered in 
the Irish bogs, rival in intricacy 
and perfection of workmanship 
anything in fine metal-work that 
the world has ever known, and 
as for the specimens of inlaid 
enamel as in the chalice of Ar- 
dagh they are as beautiful as any 
oriental workman could have 


produced, and of very peculiar alloys. 


3 ' 
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Stone Cross on Slab. 


In Egyptian decoration we find the 
whorl of Celtic art but 


is only a possibility. 


Whatever its origin 


have suggested the trumpet 


Frontispiece of Epistle of Jerome 


“Book of Durrow.” 


rope whorl which may 


this 


the 


At Kilchoman, 
Scotland. 


beginning of Celtic ornament 
is remarkable in that it was 
developed while the rest of 
Europe, after the fall of 
Rome, was groping in a 
wilderness of material and 


As stated 


intellectual ruin. 


At Kildalton, 
Scotland. 


ree BCTURE 


Scandinavian Jewelry, showing Celtic Character. 


: St Cross at Monasterboice, C ty Louth, Ireland. 
elsewhere, it may be that some day we shall know that the enka ewe Me a erst 


early Irish learned the secret of cloissonne from the Chinese tainly the chalice of Ardagh is one of the world’s masterpieces 
directly or indirectly through trafic, or prehistoric voyages. Cer- in this art. 


THE Private Branch Exchange System of supplying TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE is particularly adapted to the requirements 
of LARGE HOTELS and APARTMENT HOUSES. 

By means of a Private Branch Exchange the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is available in every room and apart- 
ment. A complete interior service is also supplied, adding largely to the 


efficiency and decreasing the cost of the hotel service proper. No 
modern Hotel or Apartment House should lack a 
Private Branch Telephone Exchange. 
Full information on request at any of the Contract Offices: 
15 Dey St. If West 38th St. 220 West 124th St. 


Peer LELEPHONE CO. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


cl | ‘HE style of architecture of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church is that of the early Christian, with a modified By- 
zantine treatment of the interior. It is to a certain extent a protest 


against the prevalent idea among laymen that a building to be church- 


like must be built in medieval style,’’ says Mr. Stanford White, 


the designer. 

«<The style of architecture known as Gothic has nothing 
to do with the simple forms of early Christian religion, or with that 
of the Reformation, or with the style of architecture which prevailed 
in our own country when it had its birth as a nation. 

«<All these, which belong to the Protestant religion and to us, 
have no afhliations whatsoever with Gothic, but with the Classic 
style. The Gothic or medizval form of architecture belongs abso- 
lutely to the Roman Catholic Church, and was developed under 
monastic influences and traditions which obtained from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century. 

<<Nor is the plan of the churches and cathedrals built in medi- 
eval style that of a modern church, but is properly fitted only to 
the forms and rituals of the Catholic Church. In the design of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church the chief aim is to treat it as 
a modern church and in a style natural to and belonging to the re- 
ligion which it represents and the country in which it is built.”’ 

The plan of the church is that of a simple auditorium, with 
simple vestibule and low galleries which do not project into the body 
of the church. 

As one enters the church the great pillars are the first thing to 
make an impression on him; for they are of green granite and are 
thirty feet high, overweighing anything of the sort in the vicinity. 
The portico, made of these pillars standing upon white marble 
pedestals and topped with beautiful rich capitals and a finely pro- 
portioned roof, blue, and green, and yellow colors peeking out from 
behind the ornaments, is a very pleasing structure. One is reminded 
of the Saint Sophia, in Constantinople, as he observes this church, 
for the style is similar, though of course the New York building is 
very small compared with the other. 

This is a speaking church rather than a ceremonial church; so 
it has been made as nearly perfect acoustically as possible. 

One remarks as he enters the auditorium that the greatest di- 
mension of the place is upward, the height exceeding the length, a 
suggestion of the spiritual, and lofty purpose, and character of the 
building. Away in the top of the high dome is the lantern, as it is 
called, through which falls the sunlight, bringing out the beautiful 
decorations of the inner vault of the spherical dome, gold and mosaic 
predominating. Light also enters the dome from a row of windows 
at its base all around. 


Then, lower down, are the great south windows, shedding 
on all the interior the rich tints of the stained glass as the sun floods 
through. The white walls on all sides reflect and scatter the light 
throughout the auditorium, the effect of which will be cheery and 
delightful. 


principal artificial light. 


Metal lanterns, suspended from the dome, will give the 


The dimensions of the church may be gathered from the state- 
ment that the front on Madison Square is 75 feet in extent, the 
depth in T'wenty-fourth street being 103 feet. Connected with it 
is the parish house with a frontage in Twenty-fourth street of 47 
feet, the depth being 85 feet. 

The top of the main cornice of the church is 47% feet from 


the ground. Above this the dome begins, 6g feet above grade, and 


is 52 feet 4 inches inside diameter and 24 feet high, spherical. 
The top of the lantern is 113 feet above grade. 


HE impulse which desires decoration for the dwelling is 

certainly a legitimate one. It goes back to the time when 
the only thing interposed between the animal and the outside world 
was his skin; when personal adornment and house decoration were 
one because man was his residence. Surely, now that the house 
has developed an independent existence, it should be decorated with 
as much care as when the owner had, perforce, to carry it with him. 
These barriers which shut the world out should be attractive to those 


whom they shut in. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


ConcrETE CONSTRUCTION ABOUT THE Home AND ON THE Farm. 
P. Austen ‘Tomes, 1906. 
New York. 


No material entering into building construction has made more rapid advance 


Atlas Portland Cement Company. 


in its adaptability and extensive use than has concrete and the various other 
cement products. In many monuments of the ancients, most notably in 
Egypt and the public works of Rome and her dependencies, we find cement 
employed and its enduring qualities lasting through the centuries evidence 
the wisdom of the builders in their improved methods of mixing and hand- 
ling cement work. 

It is not definitely known just why wood and stone became the chief ma- 
terials in building for eighteen centuries; but probably from the facts that in 
the new countries of civilization the natural products were so plentiful, ma- 
chinery very scarce and the spirit of the times favoring the hand work of the 
crafts—best interpreted in wood and stone. In the interval of comparative 
disuse, the secrets of many successful formule were apparently lost—and 
Portland cement, by its re-discovery and application during the last half cent- 
ury, is truly an invention of modern times. 

Any architect, builder, or owner who reads the author’s ‘‘Foreword’’ will 
have gained enough interest in the subject to pursue the text of the book. 
After a short review of historical data, Mr. Tomes goes briskly into the 
practical specifications and formule covering all conceivable general and 
special conditions which must be met. 

The illustrations include many drawings and photographs of finished work 
in all parts of the country—homes and farm buildings of the most approved 
and modern types, 
Incorporated in the book are two special articles; one by Mr. Edwin Burnett 
on the Buildings of Gedney Farms, White Plains, N. Y., in which large 
quantities of Portland cement were used. The second article is a descrip- 
tion of the buildings on Brookside Farms, Newburg, N. Y., by S. L. 
Stewart. 

We are pleased to receive the advance sheets of this interesting treatise and 
to commend it to the notice of the profession and others. 


Country Homes or Famous Americans. Oliver Bronson 


Capen, 1905. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. Cloth, 


$5.00 net. 


The publication of this collection of articles strikes the key-note of interest 
and makes a notable addition to the literature on a subject in high favor a} 
this time. Mr. Capen has gained the attention of the readers of Country 
Life in America, in whose pages he has figured as the author of numerous 
In the 


making of this book he has, evidently, been inspired with the thought ‘¢ It 


illustrated articles dealing with the home life of famous Americans. 
is worth doing well.’’ The text matter is of great historical value, hand- 
somely illustrated with over two hundred half-tones, and there is a charming 
introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson setting forth the purpose of 
the book. 
raphy is at all complete without some portrayal of the house he lived in. 


‘¢ This book is based upon the principle that no.man’s biog- 


The house, moreover, is sure to represent, in a greater or less degree, not 
merely the tastes and habits of his household, but the private background of 
his public life.”’ 


